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How Scouts Can Rally for Scouting 








By Heten E. Ditties. 


Scouts! This is Rally Month. Let’s hold 
them all over the United States before the first 
of June! 

“Well, what is a rally, and how do you hold 
one?” says the captain of a lone troop in some 
small town. “Rallies” and “Allies” look so 
much alike that common sense tells us a rally 
is just “re-ally,”—getting together again for 
concentrated action. 

A rally is an interesting way of getting Girl 
Scout work before people, and of showing them 
how girls can be trained out of school for 
individual usefulness and intelligent citizenship, 
and have a good time too, in the process. Even 
a village troop can give a special demonstra- 
tion and show an audience what scouting is. 
If the real scout spirit is there, that whole 
neighborhood will take much more interest in 
the troop and in the great scouting movement 
which is spreading all over the world. 

In deciding the best form for your rally to 
take you must know your community and give 
what would most enlighten it as to your work 
and play, and your ideals of service in this 
busy world. Bear in mind that to many in 
the audience, “scouting” is but a word in the 
dictionary (as “semaphore” and “right dress” 
once were to you), and you must make it a 
real living thing for them to take home and 
think about. 

In planning your program for a public rally, 
@ timely warning is necessary. Do not have it 
too long. Of course you know many more 
interesting and skillful and delightful things 
than you can show in one entertainment. An 
hour and a half is enough for the spectators 
at one sitting. Make a good varied selection 
of typical scouting, and let your audience go 
away wanting more rather than wearied by what 
is fun for the scouts. Do not have too much 
drilling. It gets tiresome to watch. Every- 
body is drilling now, and the soldiers’ perfec- 
tion is hard to equal. In a large rally accent 
the troop rather than the individual. This will 
react on the spirit of the troop as a whole, es- 
pecially in inter-troop contests. 

Rallies can be held in assembly halls, par- 
ish houses, schools, club rooms, or any build- 
ing where there is sufficient floor space; or out- 


of-doors. Let the scouts take as much of the 
management as they possibity can. Appoint 
them as ticket takers, ushers and messengers; 
have them decorate the rally place, and if nec- 
essary make guard lines of scout ropes to con- 
trol crowds. 

It is the general opinion of scout leaders 
that all rallies should have a formal opening 
and closing. This gives dignity to the occasion, 
serves as a reminder to the Scout, and shows 
to the public the seriousness of the Girl Scout’s 
promise, her allegiance to her country, and her 
knowledge of orderiy procedure at meetings. 
The opening exercises also give confidence and 
spur the girls to their best work. If large 
numbers of scouts are present, a troop parade 
may precede the formal opening. 

Programs vary with troop conditions and lo- 
cal interests. After the opening exercises and 
inspection may come contests and demonstra- 
tions in signaling, fire building, first. aid, fire 
rescue, knot tying; then drills, games or folk 
dancing. Rest while flags are presented or 
merit badges awarded, the recipients telling 
what their badges mean. The patrol flag may 
also be decorated. Singing may follow, or mo- 
tion pictures or photographs, shown in reflecto- 
scope (borrowed from the public school or else- 
where). Informal talks between the acts on 
what scouting means and how it helps the girl, 
the community and the nation may be given, 
but here brevity is essential, for scout actions 
speak louder than words about them. 

Signaling is one of the most effective scout 
activities and perhaps the most pleasing to an 
audience today. Work it up from the hand- 
book. The signaling by hand flags with the 
two-arm semaphore code is especially useful 
for interior work and is the simplest and most 
rapid kind. Scouts should be able to send and 
receive messages of thirty letters per minute. 
Wig-wag signaling with the single flag is the 
method of the General Service Code. It can 
be used with flags by day and torches, lan- 
terns or flash lights by night. An interesting 
feature at an indoor rally would be to turn 
off lights where possible, and wig-wag by these 
artificial lights. Signaling also by whistle is 
effective. 
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After the demonstration by individuals or 
troops ask some one in the audience to give a 
message for a girl to signal, or have a message 
signaled across hall for a girl to read. It puts 
the girl on her mettle. 

A vaudeville show or short play, or the songs 
of the Allies illustrated by Girl Scouts in cos- 
tume are suggestions for a rally. Scout songs 
and “yells” may fill the air for brief intervals. 
Above all, get the spirit of scouting before 
your audience, with some approved scout ac- 
tivities definitely worked out and _ stirringly 
given. Brownies, too, may take part, with sa- 
lute, flag drills and marching. 

A program for an out-door rally might in- 
clude demonstrations of packing for camp; ar- 
rival at camp, and unloading; wood and water 
getting; fire making; cooking; lean-to built or 
tents pitched; beds prepared; manual of arms 
with staves; marching and signaling; singing; 
extinguishing or banking fires, taps. 

Before and after the regular program in a 
public rally, an exhibit of scout work in booths 
is a distinct aid to the audience in visualizing 
the kinds of work Girl Scouts do. Demonstrate 
any worth while branch of your work. These 
booth exhibits may show child nursing, bed 
making, table setting, cooking, canning, sewing, 
first aid, knitted articles, comfort kits, scrap 
books of good jokes and pictures, knot tying, 
nature study, merit badges, etc. 

Close in an orderly and effective way by as- 
sembly of troops with colors, and have taps 
blown by buglers. 

The business end is most important. Ad- 
vertise your rally. You cannot expect a good 
audience or good press notices unless you let 
people know through the newspapers what you 
expect to do. Have a committee of influential 
people of the town to act as patrons who will 
interest others. Your Local Council could ap- 
point others to help them. Talk to your Sun- 
day school teachers, ministers and day school 
teachers. 

Posters, numerous and effective, should be 
made and put up at least ten days before the 
performance. Photographs of the activities 
should be taken beforehand, if possible, and 
sent to the newspapers. Tickets should be sold 
in advance. Give a free ticket, perhaps, for ev- 
ery ten or twenty sold; and send some to news- 
paper reporters. 

Keep a list of scouts expert in signaling, 
first aid, etc., as a demonstration group, and 
urge other scouts to strive for the honor of 
being a member of such a group. Naturally 
girls with merit badges would lead, and this 
should be an incentive to others. 

It is suggested that one-quarter of the net 
proceeds of every May Rally be sent to Na- 
tional Headquarters to strengthen the cause, 
and that three-quarters be used by the troop 
in their chosen way. Send motion pictures and 
photographs to Headquarters so that they may 
be shown by field secretaries in different parfs 
of the country, and be used for Girl Scout en- 
tertainments everywhere. Let National Head- 
quarters have a write-up of your rally. 

What will you do, Scouts? This is Rally 
Month! ‘ 





Girl Scout Marching Song 


The prospect of a marching song that will 
inspire Girl Scouts in all their work and play 
is being held out by the Musical Alliance of 
America, which is seeking the co-operation of 
composers throughout the country to secure such 
a result. The announcements concerning this 
are made in the magazine Musical America, 
which is urging its readers to use their talents 
to make possible a song that shall be worthy 
of all that scouting means to girls. 


There may be Girl Scouts who are talented 
enough in musical composition to send in their 
own manuscripts, which are due by June 1 at 
the office of the Musical Alliance, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. But there are prob- 
ably more girls who are skillful at writing the 
words of songs and would like to see their 
verses immortalized among Girl Scouts by be- 
ing set to music. Although the time is short 
to furnish such a background to the inspiration 
of the composer, if any verses suitable for a 
rousing marching song for Girl Scouts are re- 
ceived at this office, it would still be possible 
to put them in the hands of some of the com- 
posers who have already requested such 
material. 


The judges who will make the choice of the 
three most inspiring songs include the follow- 
ing eminent women composers: Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Gena Branscombe, Fay Foster, Harriet 
Ware, and Margaret Ruthven Lang. There 
are also three representatives of the Girl 
Scouts: Mrs. Arthur Osgood Choate, Miss Ada 
M. Gates and Miss Ellen Mary Cassatt. 


Norwood Camp 


The North Eastern Federation is planning 
to hold a Girl Scout camp in Norwood, Mass., 
from June 1 to August 31. The camp will ac- 
commodate thirty-two girls and will be open 
to individual Scouts of sixteen years and over. 
The charge will be $5.00 a week and ten or 
more places will be held open for the national 
association, outside of the Federation. The 
program developed will be that of a definite 
service school with courses in agriculture and 
home economics. There will be two hours daily 
garden work under the direction of the County 
Agricultural school, and two or three hours 
daily work in home economics, including dry- 
ing and canning, under the auspices of the 
Norwood Civic Association. Applicants for 
less than one month will not be accepted. 





’ 

“Our city is so different from all other 
cities that it makes it very difficult to start a 
new movement such as this. People don’t want 
to stop long enough to listen. People actually 
feed our girls on ‘dont’s’ and lose sight of the 
fact that we must supply some good thing for 
every bad thing we remove, if we would keep 
our girls normal. We need here a real live 
Girl Scout Commissioner and a Girl’ Scout 
paper.”—Mrs. J. E. Barrerssy, Captain Red 
Rose Troop, Atlantic City, N. J. 











How many Girl Scouts sixteen years of age 
would feel capable of watching all night long, 
ready to mount a bicycle and ride through 
their native towns, in order to warn the citi- 
zens that an air raid was impending and that 
everybody must descend to the cellar to avoid 
bombs and shrapnel, and to escape being 
crushed by failing buildings? This is part of 
the Girl Guides’ duties in England. I have 
just received a letter from young Lady Mary 
Egerton, aged sixteen years, who says: “I am 
now ‘serving in Colonel Charlesworth’s Wo- 
man’s Volunteer Reserves; we do Infantry 
Drill on the same lines as the soldiers, and I 
am in the Motor Transport Section, so we do 
a lot of driving (Ambulance Transports, night 
duties, etc.), mechanism and general repairs; 
we wear khaki uniforms—the Police and Mili- 
tary employ us in every way. For instance, 
I am going on Aid Raid Duty at an institute 
in Islington Saturday night with fifteen other 
girls; we guard there all night! Twenty of 
our girls go to canteens, and over two hundred 
members are regular trained helpers in hospi- 
tals, munition factories, etc. So we think we 
are doing our bit toward winning the war.” 

The above account will thrill every Girl 
Scout and awaken a desire to help her coun- 
try; she may not serve in such a dramatic 
manner but in our magazine “Tue Ratiy” 
there are instructions as to how each girl may 
do her bit, either by single efforts or by work- 
ing with her patrol. The work of eight girls 
can accomplish better results than the indi- 
vidual work of one girl, therefore we are form- 
ing specialized patrols; that is, évery girl will 
take up the same work, for instance, all will 
give twenty hours to agriculture; each will 
win if possible a Gardener’s Badge, and that 
badge enlarged will appear on her patrol flag; 
every girl will wear a Gardener’s badge on her 
sleeve. Or a specialized Red .Cross patrol will 
be formed which will try for the Ambulance 
badge. The scout will thus win one point to- 


New Inspiration for War Work 


ward her War Service Badge, by special Red 
Cross work, and the enlarged Ambulance badge 
will appear on her patrol flag. We are now 
about to stock patrol flags or pennants with 
the small patrol flower crest, the enlarged 
special proficiency badge and the War Service 
Badge on the pennant or flag. 

Tue Rattiy is the official communication 
from National Headquarters to all Scouts. It 
gives all necessary information; therefore ev- 
ery patrol should subscribe to Tue Ratty if 
the captain has not subscribed to it. Perhaps 
it may be possible to get the public library 
of each locality to subscribe. Now that we 
give news of the war and various important 
messages to instruct Girl Scouts, each one of 
them should own a copy of Tue Ratiy and 
see how to carry out their war work. It is 
absolutely necessary to consult THe Raiy 
every month. 

Next month it will contain an account of the 
lecture arranged by Mrs. Charles L. Riker at 
Sherry’s Restaurant, New York City; when 
Major Livius D. Teiusanu, the distinguished 
Military Attaché to the Roumanian Legation, 
gave a vivid history of the heroic Girl Scout 
Ecaterina Teodoroiu. She was only sixteen 
years old. When Roumania declared war, she 
happened to be camping out with her Girl 
Scout troop. Her home was in Bucharest and 
her father and brothers were officers in the 
Roumanian Army. When Bucharest fell into 
the hands of the enemy, she put a soldier’s 
coat over her uniform, a helmet on her head, 
took a rifle in her hands and fought shoulder 
to shoulder with the rank and file of the Rou- 
manian Army. 

The glorious life and tragic fate of this Girl 
Scout, as will be told in the June Ratty, 
have caused her to be proclaimed the Jeanne 
d’Are of Roumania; her heroic example of 
self-sacrifice will inspire every Girl Scout to 
do deeds of personal service for our beloved 
country, America. 

Juuetre Low. 








Two Golden Eaglets 


The highest honor of the Girl Scouts has been 
awarded twice recently so that there are now 
five golden eaglets in the United States. Those 
who have won this award are Mrs. C. B. Fran- 
cisco, captain, Goldenrod Troop No. 1, of 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, and Ruth Colman, 
of Washington, D. C. 

Both of these enthusiastic Scouts far ex- 
ceeded the required number of proficiency 
badges, so that they richly deserve their hon- 
ors. It will be an inspiration to Goldenrod 
Troop to have a captain who possesses such 
concrete evidence of her skill in scoutcraft and 
there will doubtless be many of her girls who 
will endeavor to follow her example. 

Miss Colman probably received much incen- 
tive to her high attainments from her mother, 
Mrs. Edna Mary Colman, who is the local di- 
rector of the Washington Girl Scouts. The 





badge of honor was formally presented to her 
by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson on April 8. The 
presentation took place in the East room of the 
White House, where Mrs. Wilson received Miss 
Colman with Mrs. Medill McCormick, Girl 
Scout Commissioner. They were attended by 
a guard of honor of sixteen first class scouts 
who probably gained considerable interest in 
working for the eaglet themselves through as- 
sisting in this noteworthy ceremony. 

A suggestive program for Girl Scout rallies 
and entertainments is one used by the scouts 
of Ayer Mass., recently. The cover which 
bears a tiny photograph of Girl Scouts en- 
gaged in patriotic work, encloses the Girl 
Scout information pamphlet and the program 
of the entertainment is pasted inside. This 
was sold at five cents and was the means of 
arousing considerable interest in scouting for 
girls. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Hill Springer, editor of THe 
Rauty, has resigned to engage in the Civilian 
Relief work of the Red Cross in Italy. The 
iditorial Board feels that it is impossible to 
let the occasion of Mrs. Springer’s resigna- 
tion pass without an expression of its deep 
appreciation of all she has done for it and 
for Tue Ratty. 

As every reader of such a magazine must 
realize, to conduct it requires more than the 
ordinary equipment. No one can work well 
for a great living, growing movement like the 
Girl Scouts, without firm belief in it and en- 
thusiasm for it; but, unfortunately for such 
movements, these are not enough, when it 
comes to a profession like editing. There must 
be a sound technique, a training and a judg- 
ment only developed by such training. 

All these Mrs. Springer had, and she gave 
them generously to Tue Ratiy. Neither 
scouts, captains nor council members need to 
be told how good the results have been, for we 
all read the little paper as soon as it comes 
to us, and the more we know about these things, 
the more we realize what a wonderfully inter- 
esting, inspiring, news-filled, little magazine it 
is. 

The Editorial Board hopes to keep up to the 
high standards Mrs. Springer has set for us; 
we have able helpers in Mrs. Elsie F. Williams, 
our acting editor, and Miss Ruth Bowman, as- 
sistant, and we depend on energetic co-opera- 
tion from all captains, field workers and scouts. 
We hope to interest the outside world more 


and more in what we are doing for our coun- 
try, and to develop a larger and larger body 
of readers and subscribers for what we are 
trying to make the best magazine for patriotic 
girls of America. 


Scouting for All Girls—Not a Few 


All this month Girl Scouts will be busy mak- 
ing plans, carrying out schemes, settling finan- 
cial problems and seeing to a world of details 
for the May Rallies. Throughout all these 
commercial proceedings necessary to success, 
scout leaders are trusting to the girls them- 
selves and their conception of the scout spirit 
to see to it that the financial project is kept 
in the background, and that the real object 
of the nation-wide Rally—the extension of 
scouting—is kept uppermost in their minds 
and in their plans. Girl Scouts know what 
scouting is doing for the girls of the moun- 
tains, how it is opening up a new world, a new 
sphere for the women among them; they know 
what it is bringing to the girls of the islands, 
—a closer touch, a stronger patriotism for the 
mainland; they know what it means to the 
girls of the north, east, south and west. They 
are bending every effort, every energy not only 
to provide funds to extend scouting in their 
own localities, but to help Headquarters to 
get the means to seek out the towns, the val- 
leys, and the corners of the great cities to give 
every girl a chance to be a scout. The propor- 
tion which they have set before them as a likely 
amount to aid Headquarters in this extension 
is 25% of the proceeds of their Rallies. Al- 
ready encouraging messages have come from 
many localities. With the slogan, “Scouting 
for all girls—not a few”—Girl Scouts of all 
cities, not a few, will pledge their support to 
this national and local work of scout exten- 
sion, 





The Children’s Song 


Land of our birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be, 
When we are grown and take our place, 
As men and women with our race. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day: 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us the strength that can not seek 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; 
That, under Thee, we may possess 
Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us delight in simple things, 
And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ’neath the sun! 


Land of our Birth, our Faith, our Pride, 

For whose dear sake our fathers died; 

O Motherland, we pledge to thee, 

Head, heart and hand through the years to be. 
Ropyarp Kip.iine. 


Official Announcements 


NOTE—AIll items appearing under this head 
are of importance to Girl Scout leaders. Com- 
missioners, councillors and captains should give 
them immediate attention. 


Have You a War Service Award 
Reprint? 


Every day Headquarters receives inquiries 
in regard to the War Service program. Head- 
quarters is glad to answer questions, but it has 
a question to ask also. “Girl Scouts, captains 
and workers, has each of you a reprint of the 
War Service Award?” It was the unbiased 
opinion of the commissioners, field captains and 
directors who attended the conference of work- 
ers held in April that it was necessary for 
every Girl Scout to possess one of these re- 
prints in order to do efficient and systematic 
work in the War Service program. Headquar- 
ters provides these reprints at cost—any quan- 
tity less than a hundred at a cent apiece, more 
than that at $0.75 a hundred. Get together, 
Scouts, and send in orders now; begin the work 


right! 


Prepare for War Fund Week 

Girl Scouts are of course always ready for 
any work that the Red Cross needs to have 
done. Since the beginning of the war when we 
formally offered our services to the Red Cross 
and were accepted to a place among their co- 
operating agencies, Girl Scouts have been busy 
at all the work they could manage to do for 
the larger organization. 

Now the Red Cross is preparing for another 
great drive, this time for $100,000,000, during 
the week of May 20-27, which has been named 
War Fund Week. Every troop should get in 
touch immediately with the local Red Cross 
chapter in order to arrange for the work that 
the Girl Scouts will do. National Headquar- 
ters is not planning any definite part in the 
drive, but there is certain to be work that girls 
who are trained and organized can be ready to 
do as their share. The Red Cross will be count- 
ing on the Girl Scouts and can be certain of 
finding individual girls and troops prepared to 
step in at just the right moment and do the 
things that are necessary to make the drive a 
success. 





_ We Want Scout Pictures 

Every American girl, from her experience 
with the movies, knows the value of a good 
picture, knows the hold it takes on the public, 
knows the way that it spreads any principle 
or gospel that it wants to make national. Ey- 
ery day newspapers and magazine publications 
are asking for pictures of Girl Scout activities. 
Headquarters is beset, and gladly so, by these 
demands, but is helpless unless every troop 
throughout the country comes to its assistance. 
Every troop will, of course, and there are just 
a few things that the organization begs them 


to keep in mind: Send pictures of action, not 
passive groups; send pictures of Scouts in offi- 
cial uniforms from the crowns of their hats 
to the tips of their dark shoes; send prints 
with a glossy finish. The best pictures, be- 
sides getting nation-wide publication, will be 
published from time to time in Tue Ratty. 
Lantern slides are just as valuable to the or- 
ganization as pictures. Headquarters needs 
sets of slides, hundreds of them, for distribu- 
tion, and again sends out a call to the only 
source possible—Girl Scouts themselves. When 
you get a particularly good picture have a slide 
made from it with a title on it that will show 
up on the screen, and send it to Headquarters 
with the picture. The slides now in use are 
3% x 4 inches, but there is no limit as to size. 
There can be sets of large slides and sets of 
small slides. Your contribution to Headquar- 
ters will mean more than money can buy, for 
real people are interested in real girls and 
real scout activities, and the best way to give 
it to them—when real Scouts cannot be pre- 
sented,—is to show live pictures and live slides. 


Liberty Loan Reports 

From all over the country news is coming in 
to this office of the splendid work that Girl 
Scouts are doing for the Liberty Loan. In 
messenger work, marching in parades, hanging 
posters, manning booths for subscriptions and 
getting them individually, serving at headquar- 
ters and in hundreds of unnamed ways, the 
Women’s Liberty Loan committees all over the 
country are finding that Girl Scouts are ex- 
perts at giving the service that is needed. 

By the time this Ratty reaches the troops, 
the campaign will be coming to its triumphant 
conclusion. Captains will be ready to prepare 
reports of all that has been done to send in to 
Headquarters. The full directions for these 
reports are familiar enough to everyone who 
read them in the April Rarity. Read them 
again and make it your particular business to 
see that your report is sent in just as it should 
be. Your Girl Scouts are doing a great deal 
of work that can’t be put into records of 
course, and they have the personal satisfaction 
of knowing that they have been able to help 
in ways not publicly recognized. 

But Headquarters is waiting for tne exact 
news of the hours of service and the number 
of bonds subscribed for every girl of your 
troop. Everyone is eager to know about the 
flag awards and the Women’s Committee needs 
the Girl Scouts’ report to make complete its 
record of the work that women have done to- 
ward the Liberty Loan. Be sure that your 
report, in proper form, is in the mail within 
a week of the close of the campaign. 


The Equipment Department announces a 
new price list effective May 1. Several new 
articles that will appeal to Girl Scouts who 
wish complete equipment are included in this 
list. 








War Good Turns 


Sold “Smileage” books to the amount of 
$250.—Penn Yan, N. Y. 





Gave each Augusta soldier a gift to take 
with him to France—Forget-me-not Troop, 
Augusta, Ga. 





Acted as messengers for the Red Cross, car- 
rying materials to the homes and the finished 
garments back to Headquarters.—Hamburg, 
N. &. 





Made an American flag blanket for the 
American soldiers in France. The body of the 
flag was knitted of heavy wool and forty-eight 
crocheted stars were placed on the blue field.— 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





Sold $700 worth of Thrift Stamps, one mem- 
ber alone getting subscriptions to the amount 
of $370.80.—Troop No. 4, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Every Scout a possessor of a Thrift Book 
and many of War Savings Stamps and Bonds. 
—Daisy Troop No. 5, Baltimore, Md. 





Contributed handkerchiefs and towels to the 
soldiers at Camp Lee, and a picture to the 
nurse’s room.—Daisy Troop No. 2, Richmond, 
Va. 





Sent $17 to destitute French children.—Au- 


burn, Cal. 





In one morning, sold Thrift Stamps amount- 
ing to $965.—Memphis, Tenn. 


for Red Cross work with the proceeds.—Med- 
field, Mass. 





Collected 1,150 books in the Library Drive. 
—Oak Troop No. 1, Sharon, Mass. 


An Exciting Hike 

The Girl Scouts of Troop 70, Manhattan, 
New York City, Frances Mandell, captain, had 
a chance recently to put to test their prepared- 
ness for emergencies. Out for an early spring 
hike with a troop of Boy Scouts, they were 
enjoying breakfast cooked over a camp fire 
when fire broke out on an estate directly op- 
posite the naval training station at Pelham 
Bay. One building and several trees burned 
to the ground, but the scouts, by energetic 
work with their blankets, axes and rakes, suc- 
ceeded in keeping the fire under control be- 
fore the arrival of the fire company. As if 
this were not excitement enough for one day, 
their steak dinner at Hunter’s Island was in- 
terrupted by a forest fire that broke out about 
half a mile away, dangerously near a women’s 
home. Being by this time experienced fire- 
fighters, they were able to head this off suc- 
cessfully and to return home from the hike 
with the feeling that their day had been full 
of valuabie service and experience. 


Illustrate Girl Scout Laws 


One Girl Scout troop has found a way to 
bring the Girl Scout Laws vividly to the at- 
tention of its members. At a recent meeting 
of Wildrose Troop No. 2, Reading, Mass., each 
of its five patrols gave concrete illustrations 
of the Laws and acted two of them in simple 
but convincing fashién. A Girl Scout’s Honor 
was shown to be trustworthy in a school room 
examination scene. A Girl Scout’s loyalty was 
illustrated by the conversion of non-scouts who 
were embroidering and eating candy to the 
better occupation of knitting and the more 
loyal act of foregoing sweets to save a soldier. 
A Girl Scout’s duty to others was sung in the 
following stanza to the tune of “Over There”: 
Over here, over here, 

We'll keep cheer, all the year, over here. 

We will cook with corn-meal, and save a great 
deal 

Of fat and sugar, never fear. 

We'll conserve, all we have, 

Heat and light, day and night, with all our 
might, 

Every Scout will stand behind a soldier 

And we’ll show that scouts are useful over 
here. 

A Girl Scout’s friendship and sisterhood was 
given to a new girl in school. A Girl Scout’s 
courtesy helped an elderly lady along a rough 
road. A Girl Scout’s purity was proven to 
her by a sister Scout to be cleanliness of body 
as well as purity of the inner “man.” A Girl 
Scout’s kindness to animals was illustrated by 
the reading of animal stories. A Girl Scout’s 
obedience was crystalized in a number of 
rhymes, composed by the girls themselves, set- 
ting forth a Scout’s changed attitude toward 
the things she formerly hated to do. Here is 
one of the verses: 

Before I was a Girl Scout, early last spring, 

To go to bed before midnight was just the 
hardest thing, 

But now I know that if I want a handsome 
Scout to be, 

I must obey Scout orders—so it’s ten o’clock 
for me. 

A Girl Scout’s cheerfulness was spelled in 
semaphore accompanied with smiles, while 
“Try Smiling” was recited. A Girl Scout’s 
thrift was urged and applauded in quotations 
from great men on saving and thrift. 


A Small Sacrifice 


No honorable man or woman, says SCOUT- 
ING, can refuse the appeal of the Govern- 
ment to save food when the sacrifices our sol- 
diers are making for us are considered. Even 
though we were asked to do without one meal 
a day instead of being asked simply to elim- 
inate waste, we would have no cause for 
complaint. 


The Girl Scouts of New York City have giv- 
en a great deal of time and energy to their 
Red Cross Work Room. Since November 10 
they have sent more than 14,000 surgical dress- 
ings and 300 knitted garments. 


How the Family can Help in 
the War 


By Emmy V. Hammonp. 

You know the old adage, “Charity begins at 
home.” It is so much simpler trying to make 
other people good than being good ourselves. 
I heard Hugh Black say the other day, “It is 
easier to stop war than to get people to love 
each other.” 

Getting on well with one’s own family is 
quite an art, and some of us might practice it 
a little harder. We can choose our friends, 
but our family is ready-made and it is up to 
us to make the best of it. We can never hope 
for an abiding peace in the world until we can 
learn to live at peace with the members of our 
own household. After all, isn’t the world just 
a big family of nations? They certainly are 
having a mighty hard time in getting on with 
each other now! The question is, what are we 
going to do to help them make up? It seems 
dreadful that some members of this national 
family can only understand the language of 
force. This, however, being the case, we must 
bring them in line, and the sooner we do so 
the better will it be for all concerned. But 
let us see to it that we keep our own standards 
high and that we don’t allow selfish motives to 
enter into the conflict. We want to make. the 
world safe for democracy, and furthermore we 
want to make democracy safe for the world, 
and love of our fellowmen is the only thing 
that can do it. 

Have you ever heard the following lines of 
Edwin Markham? 

“He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic rebel—a thing to flout— 

But Love and I had the wit to win 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 

And I, for one, devoutly hope that every na- 
tion of the world will some day let us take 
them into the great family circle of nations. 


A Duty for Girl Scouts 


HE Rauty hereby appoints every Girl 
Scout a committee of one to guard the 
dignity of the United States flag. 

When our country entered the war last spring 
all our streets and houses and automobiles 
blossomed out in a fine flutter of crisp new 
flags. It was very beautiful and very brilliant, 
and there were few hearts that did not feel a 
thrill at the brave display. 

But that was months ago. Spring showers 
and summer sun have come and gone. Those 
flags, many of them, that once blazed forth so 
proudly, now hang limp, soiled and tattered, 
a standing reproach to the thoughtlessness of 
the person responsible. 

Now of course no Girl Scout can ring her 
neighbor’s doorbell and tell her that she is not 
showing a proper respect for the flag of her 
country when she permits it to become ragged 
and dirty and to hang from a sagging dejected 
flag pole; nor can she tell a portly old gentle- 
man in a spotless limousine that he ought to 
be ashamed of himself to ride in a car from 
the radiator of which whip the tattered rem- 
nants of what were once the flags of the Allies. 








. 


In the first instance she would stand a large 
chance of being told to mind her own business, 
and in the second of being obliged to give the 
enraged old gentleman first-aid treatment for 
an apoplectic seizure. 

But this a Girl Scout may do for her flag, 
as the emblem of her country’s greatness. She 
may charge herself with guarding the flag 
scrupulously in her own home, and with seek- 
ing by every means that will not give offense 
to impress others with the importance of treat- 
ing the flag with dignity. 

She will see to it that the flag on her own 
house is clean and whole, that it is never hung 
where it might be soiled or contaminated, that 
it never touches the ground and that no object 
or emblem is ever placed above or upon it. 

Worn out flags which are no longer fit for 
use should not be thrown away in a careless 
manner, but should be destroyed privately. 
The best method is to tie the old flag up neatly 
in paper, and then quietly burn the package. 
There can be no suggestion of irreverence when 
a flay is destroyed in this way. 

It is the custom to display the flag on the 
following days: 

Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12th. 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22d. 
Memorial Day, May 30th. 

Flag Day, June 14th. 

Independence Day, July 4th. 

Many localities have other days that are 
similarly observed. We all wait eagerly for 
the day when the first victory of the American 
soldiers in France will be celebrated by a dis- 
play of the Stars and Stripes. 


A Mountain Camp 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Oates, of 
Hendersonville, N. C., who has offered the use 
of her estate of thirty-eight acres, Mrs. Juliette 
Low, National President of the Girl Scouts, 
has been able to arrange for a camp in the 
mountains convenient to the girls of the South- 
ern States. The camp will open in the early 
summer and plans have been made to receive 
groups of twenty-five girls at a time for a 
period of ten days. 

There will be courses in all Girl Scout activi- 
ties, courses for captains and prospective cap- 
tains, and classes which bear on general edu- 
cation in citizenship. This is a wonderful 
opportunity for Girl Scouts to start a cam- 
paign for leaders. Girls of Knoxville, Tenr., 
have already sent out a call for captains and 
lieutenants and many other localities are in 
need of them. The expenses at the camp will 
be reasonable so as to allow of a large attend- 
ance. Mrs. J. Oliveros, Savannah, Ga., will 
gladly communicate with any one wishing to 
form a new troop, or take charge of a troop 
already formed. 


The Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
made a set of stereopticon slides featuring Girl 
Scout activities. The slides will be kept in 
the library for distribution. Many Scout cap- 
tains could probably get this same service from 
their local librarians. 








Doing Your Share to Extend Scouting 


Have you tried so many different methods 
of getting money that you are all out of ideas? 
It is commonly said that there is nothing new 
under the sun but perhaps you can give a new 
twist to the very oldest thing. The special 
point about this May drive to raise money is 
that thereby you are also to make the commu- 
nity in which you live more appreciative of 
what scouting really means to you and may, 
accordingly, mean to other girls. 

The most important way to arouse interest 
in the extension of scouting among girls is by 
a demonstration of Scout work. May and early 
June are the ideal times for a unique exhibi- 
tion of this kind because you may be able to 
arrange to give it out-of-doors, where it is 
possible to show in a very picturesque way the 
various Scout activities. But even if it has to 
be given indoors, it is the most effective meth- 
od of interesting the public, unless your par- 
ticular city is already overworked with Girl 
Scout rallies and demonstrations. 

The laws and methods of scouting may also 
be introduced most successfully in plays, or 
pageants which offer all kinds of opportuni- 
ties. There is probably no form of entertain- 
ment that appeals so strongly to the girls them- 
selves and to their friends, as appearing in 
the land of make-believe. If the gospel of 
scouting can be spread also, the play is so 
much more worth while in serving this cause. 
It will require some originality and consider- 
able ingenuity to work out incidents, for ex- 
ample, that illustrate the practice of the laws 
of scouting, but the result would make a tre- 
mendous appeal to everyone. They might be 
put into the form of a play in many short 
scenes or acted in the more symbolical form 
of a pageant that would be unusually effective. 

If it seems too big a task to arrange such 
a performance on your own account, there are 
a number of charming plays and pageants that 
can be given by young girls very successfully 
and any library can help in securing one. The 
chief point to keep in mind if you are plan- 
ning such a production is to choose a simple 
play and give it as simply as ‘possible. Don’t 
attempt any elaborate dramatic effect for you 
probably won’t succeed in getting it, and you 
will miss the real value of what you might do. 
Careful coaching will accomplish a great deal 
even with a play that seems difficult. “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” has been given very 
successfully in spite of much skepticism re- 
garding the ability of girls to undertake 
Shakespeare. But when the complex love mo- 
tif was cut out, the charming fairy story left 
was just the sort to appeal to the imagination 
of the girls so that they could reach their 
audience. 

A form of entertainment that has been found 
very successful in many communities is taking 
over the management of moving picture exhibi- 
tions. Arrangements are made with a local 
theatre for a day when a picture that is par- 
ticularly popular and suitable for such adver- 
tisement is scheduled and the Girl Scouts un- 
dertake to sell the house in advance for all 


performances. The exact financial arrange- 
ments rest of course with the management of 
the theatre, but usually it appreciates the pub- 
licity the entertainment provides enough to 
make possible quite a sum of money for the 
treasure box of the organization. To make it 
distinctly a Girl Scout entertainment, it is 
sometimes possible to use the picture for half 
the program and arrange an exhibition of Girl 
Seout activities for the other half. In this 
way a good many people can be interested in 
scouting who would never come to see that 
alone. 

A time-honored method of raising money is 
of course through a bazaar or a fair. This 
means a tremendous amount of work in com- 
parison with the money that can be raised, but 
if the idea is popular with your community it 
may be the wisest plan for the Girl Scouts to 
follow. It is possible to introduce any number 
of new features that your originality will sug- 
gest to you if you try to follow out the Girl 
Scout scheme. The whole affair might be ar- 
ranged like a camp, with articles for sale in 
tents where the activities of scouting are the 
drawing attractions. Perhaps camp luncheons 
could be cooked over an imitation camp fire 
and get a little added zest of camp flavor. 
For the grab bag, of course the camp kettle 
is the obvious receptacle. 

If you would have Hoover enthusiasts among 
your friends, an excellent way to spread the 
principles of food conservation and _ raise 
money too, is through a,war food sale. The 
popular food sales of years past are no more, 
with their rich cakes and sugar candies. But 
you can practice what you have learned of sub- 
stitutes and offer the public a novel assortment 
of war breads and cakes, and candies made of 
sugar substitutes. You might well include even 
more practical dishes, illustrating new ways of 
making meats go a long way. It would be 
helpful to sell the recipes for the new dishes 
too. 

In some towns a very popular way of rais- 
ing money is through dances which might be 
chaperoned by the Local Council. Such an 
entertainment might perhaps better be given 
by the Council itself or the Captains’ Associa- 
tion where one exists, the girls acting as as- 
sistants. It may seem best in many communi- 
ties for these leaders to take upon themselves 
the entire responsibility of raising the money 
for the extension of scouting, no matter what 
method they employ. 

It must always be kept in mind that any 
entertainment that is to appeal to those inter- 
ested in the Girl Scouts must be managed in 
accordance with the economic status of the 
friends of Girl Scouts to whom it must appeal. 
This is especially important today when it is 
neither right nor wise to call on the average 
citizen to pay a large sum of money for any 
entertainment, no matter how important it 
seems to those who are managing it. It is a 
lot better for the cause of scouting to have a 
large attendance at a quarter apiece, than a 
select few at a dollar each. 





Notes from the Field 


Miss Cora Nelson, National Field Captain 
for the Ayer Federated Council of Girl Scouts, 
is making arrangements for an unusually prac- 
tical and useful camp this summer. Mr. Fiske 
Warren has given the Girl Scouts of this dis- 
trict the use of land in his private grounds at 
Bear Hill Pond for an agricultural camp which 
promises to have excellent features. One acre 
of ground will be cultivated intensively by the 
girls who will attend the camp during July 
and August in parties of from twenty to fifty. 
Through the co-operation of Miss Babcock, of 
the Lothrop School, at Groton, Mass., which is 
working with the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, the agricultural work. of the camp will 
be done under the expert direction of students 
assigned from this school. All the scouts, 
working toyetner in shifts, will give a total of 
eight hours i:zbor a day. 

The scouts will be introduced gradually to 
the farm work so that their strength will never 
be overtaxed, but after they become thoroughly 
accustomed to it, they will also help on Mr. 
Warren’s farm. This work will be done in 
field squads under councillors, and will be paid 
for at exactly its value. Besides the agricul- 
tural work, all the usual Girl Scout activities 
will be a vigorous and essential part of the 
camp program. 





Miss Cora Neal, National Field Captain in 
the Southern District, is organizing Girl Scouts 
in Norfolk, Va., and other cities. At present 
she is a member of the Girl Scout company at 
the National Service School in Washington 
from which she is able to keep in touch with 
her organization work. 





The work of Miss Edith Valet, National 
Field Captain, in organizing and strengthening 
the Girl Scout movement along the Pacific 
coast, particularly in San Diego, San Francis- 
co, and Los Angeles, is meeting with encour- 
aging response. Miss Valet is assisting these 
communities in a vigorous publicity campaign 
with a view of establishing headquarters with 
local directors. 





The assistance of Miss Laura Holland, Na- 
tional Field Captain of New York, in the work 
of Brooklyn, the Bronx, Queens and Richmond 
has been welcomed by local directors of these 
boroughs as a real asset. As Miss Holland is 
free to lend her assistance in any direction, 
her work covers a wide range of activities. 
Co-operation with the Captains’ Class of New- 
ark, N. J., the directing of a demonstration 
of the Lehighton Girl Scouts, at the Child help- 
ing Conference, and the giving of talks on 
Scouting at many places, among them Hast- 
ings and New Rochelle, are a few of the duties 
that have taken Miss Holland into the field 
during the past month. 





Captains of all troops that are co-operating 
with the United States School Garden Army 
are asked to notify Miss Dorris S. Hough, at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., in 
order that she may keep in touch with the work 
Girl Scouts are doing. 





Training Girl Scout Leaders 


Several new opportunities are being offered 
by leading universities for training in scouting 
for girls. Leaders who are anxious to under- 
take scout work with the best possible prepara- 
tion will appreciate the advantages offered by 
the constantly increasing number of courses. 

Teachers College is planning to give an in- 
tensive course for the training of Girl Scout 
captains during the two weeks beginning May 
20. The course is intended only for regular 
students of the college, but in case of a va- 
cancy in any class, applications will be con- 
sidered from outside the college. 

The plan is to devote the entire time during 
the two weeks to practical work in scouting 
drill and scouting exercises, games, first aid, 
out-door recreation, camp cookery, hiking and 
the like. The members of the class will be en- 
rolled in regular patrols and the work will be 
conducted as a captain is expected to conduct 
the work of her troop. Prominent leaders of 
the Girl Scouts will take an active part in the 
work. In general, the plan is to duplicate in 
large measure the course which has just been 
completed in Teachers College for more than 
250 prospective Scout Masters who volunteered 
for work in New York City and vicinity under 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Johns Hopkins University is arranging to 
open a course in scouting for girls at its sum- 
mer school, under the leadership of Miss Dor- 
ris S. Hough, Girl Scout fellow at the univer- 
sity. Prominent workers among the Girl 
Scouts are to assist in conducting the courses 
so that specialized training of the highest value 
may be given. 


A Girl Scout Game 


Sara Cassel of Troop No. 1, East Lands- 
downe, Pa., has sent the following suggestion 
to Tue Raxtry to be used as a game at scout 
meetings or as a possible catch penny at enter- 
tainments: 

The game is an adaptation of the old trick 
of pinning, while blindfolded, a tail on a don- 
key; only in this case a signal flag is to be 
pinned in the hand of a Girl Scout. A fasci- 
nating feature of the game will be a contest 
in the forming of words and sentences from 
the flags that have missed their mark and are 
scattered about the sheet. 


BASKETRY For Schools and Craft Workers 
MATERIALS Reeds, wooden bases, willow, 


chaircane raffia, Indian ash 





splints, braided rush and straw—fine, smooth 
quality—dyes and finishes. Any amount of 
reeds sold from a half pound up. Also tools 
and books of instruction. Send for free cata- 
log, ‘‘Everything for Basket Making’’. 


LOUIS S. DRAKE, Inc. 
32 Everett Street, Allston, Mass. 

















Observe as You Go 


No matter how much fun she had with win- 
ter hikes and picnics, every girl must be glad 
to know the joys of hiking when the first glow 
of spring makes everything live again. There 
are unfortunately too few people who know 
how to take a walk intelligently. If we learn 
to observe a little more of what the world 
really has of wonderful life, we shall be so 
much more worthy of living in such a world. 
To walk with eyes and ears wide and alert to 
the beauties of new life all about is a great 
— to gain through your scout companion- 
ship. 

A good many girls took their first spring 
hikes during their Easter vacation and we won- 
der how many were wise enough to keep their 
minds active all the time they were out. The 
Girl Scouts of Attica have sent in a report of 
a hike that they enjoyed one afternoon when 
they saw ten bluebirds and six bob-o-links. 
And this was on a day when they were caught 
in the snow before they reached home. 

Perhaps troops have already started out to 
keep definite records of all the birds or flow- 
ers or trees they see during the season. Some 
interesting schemes for hikes, that are really 
worth while, are given by Edward C. Morgan 
in The Messenger, the paper published by the 
Girl Scouts of Philadelphia. He urges girls 
to keep notebooks to record their findings on 
a hike. Since good notebooks would be soiled 
or torn if carried through the country, he sug- 
gests the plan of keeping the notebooks at 
home and filing in them later the data gathered 
in a scratch pad during the hike. Other prac- 
tical suggestions are: “Another way to pre- 
pare for the hike is to prepare beforehand a 
newspaper folio for the collection of leaves and 
flowers. This will keep the flowers flat and 
will also help to dry them before they are put 
in the press. Stones, rocks and deposits can 
very easily be placed in your haversack or in 
a small bag. Butterflies, however, need more 
care than the rest, as the slightest rubbing 
may mar the delicate and fragile coloring, to 
say nothing of crushing the wings; so we must 
prepare a box for them to be carried in. Chic- 
let boxes filled with cotton are very good, but 
if a form board is made it will be best. But- 
terflies should be left on the board for two or 
three days, and frequently sprayed with for- 
maldehyde and ether.” 

These suggestions ought to help anyone who 
is planning hikes for girls who want to add 
something very definite to their acquaintance- 
ship with the out-of-doors world and be more 
alive to the possibilities of scouting. 


Scouting Grows in Washington 

Girl Scouts of Washington, D. C., are right 
in the heart of the big national movements 
that sweep and sway the country to patriotic 
endeavor. A council has been formed of ac- 
tive representative women interested in scout- 
ing for girls, and willing to give it their time 
and energy. The council includes Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, commissioner; Mrs. Herbert Hoo- 
ver, Mrs. Henry Dimock and Mrs. V. Everit 
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Macy, vice-commissioners; Miss Lillian Bir- 
ney, corresponding secretary; Miss Lucy Mer- 
cer, recording secretary, and Mrs. Walter 
Tuckerman, treasurer. A number of standing 
committees have been organized with the fol- 
lowing as chairmen: Education, Mrs. V. Ev- 
erit Macy; Proficiency, Mrs. Robert Taft; 
Membership, Mrs. Charles S. Hamlin; Fi- 
nance, Mrs. Walter Tuckerman; Camp, Miss 
Marion Oliver; War Emergency, Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover. 

On February 16, the Washington troops held 
a rousing Rally, which Mrs. Edna Mary. Col- 
man, their director, reports as the jolliest and 
livest they have ever had. One of the fas- 
cinating projects on hand is a “Melting Pot,” 
in which the Girl Scouts are collecting cast-off 
jewelry, thimbles, coins, etc. The fund ob- 
tained from the sale of these trinkets will be 
applied toward the purchase of an ambulance 
for the army which shall be known as the Girl 
Scout or the Juliette Low Ambulance. At the 
recent Rally, Mrs. Low dropped a gold spoon 
into the pot to dedicate it, and each Girl 
Scout, after saluting the flag, likewise dropped 
in her offering. Several hundred dollars have 
already been secured, and there is every indi- 
cation that the entire fund will be realized 
within a few weeks. The Brownies are knit- 
ting an afghan for the new ambulance. 

The Washington troops are co-operating with 
the City Garden Association, and later the 
Canning Teams will go from garden to garden 
and give demonstrations. 





A Plan for a Party 


Here is a suggestion for a Scout party 
planned to open a drive for funds for the ex- 
tension of Scouting or for war work. Select 
as central a location as possible with a house 
for headquarters and large grounds, and give 
a free open-air demonstration of scouting for 
girls. Fly the allied flags everywhere, pitch 
tents on the lawn and picket the grounds. 
For a touch of color light imitation camp fires 
on the lawn. A bugler will add a note of 
gaiety. Have the grounds lively with captains 
and lieutenants drilling their troops. Plan a 
patriotic program with Service’s “Carry On” 
as the final number. For variety the Scouts 
who serve refreshments might dress as Red 
Cross nurses. 


Miss Marian Scott, local field captain, Bos- 
ton, Mass., spoke on “Junior Problems” in a 
course of lectures, which was given during 
April and May, by the Institute for Workers 
With Girls, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Recreation for Women and Girls. 





PLAYS and DRILLS for GIRL SCOUTS 


Our Help-U Catalog lists clever ENTERTAINMENT 
MATERIAL. Operettas, Songs, Patriotic Numbers, 
etc. Send for Free Catalog. 


“The House That Helps”’ 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colorado 
203 International Trust Bldg. 
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Girl and Boy Scouts were joint participants 
in a flag-raising ceremony at the First Presby- 
terian Church of West Hoboken, N. J. For- 
get-me-not Troop, Girl Scouts, Mrs. W. S. 
Macfarland, Captain, had the honor of raising 
the Standard and the Service flag, while Boy 
Scouts gave the bugle salute and led the pledge 
of allegiance. 





Under the leadership of Mrs. Joseph Hal- 
stead, Troop No. 4, Paterson, N. J., has become 
entirely self-sustaining, paying all its expenses 
from the money collected as dues. 





An afghan is an afghan, but an afghan with 
an American flag knitted in the center will add 
a glow to the comfort of the lucky soldier who 
is warmed by it. Narcissus Troop, Memphis, 
Tenn., Helen Bidwell, Captain, has already 
sent one such afghan to our soldiers and the 
girls are now working on another. 





Goldenrod Troop No. 1, Portsmouth, Va., 
Agnes M. Earnest, Captain, did its bit for 
Americanization by selling 300 tickets to “A 
Man Without a Country,” a play given to coun- 
teract the effect of German propaganda. 





Girl Scouts of Clover Troop, New Bedford, 
Mass., whose captain, Lily Hopwood, with 
many other members of the troop is employed 
in a cotton mill, spend their Saturday .after- 


noons in making undergarments to send to the ° 


Smith College Relief Unit to be distributed to 
the girls of France as a message of sympathy 
from these American Girl Scouts. 





Girl Scouts of Troop No. 2, Mobile County, 
Ala., have learned many new ways to prepare 
popcorn and have pledged themselves to eat 
it instead of candy. Darning is a domestic 
occupation which has held their interest. A 


contest in this much abused art was won by 


Grace Gilroy, senior patrol leader. The edu- 
cational committee of the Local Council sees 
to it that interest in civic activities is kept 
alive. It has arranged for the troops to visit 
in a body, a number of factories and historic 
places of note. 





Girl Scouts of Daisy Troop No. 2, Newark, 
N. J., gave a party to three Polish children. 
Scouts called for the little people, and after 
showing them what real fun was, and giving 
them toys and warm garments escorted them 
home, all happier for the good time. 





Forget-me-not Troop, Augusta, Ga., earned 
enough money at two benefit dances to give 
donations to the Red Cross and the Salvation 
Army and to furnish a rest room at the base 
hospital at Camp Hancock. The room is a 
veritable sun parlor, is furnished in green and 
willow furniture, and has a goodly supply of 
cheery books and lively records for the Vic- 
trola. 


News of the Troops 


Girl Scouts of Troop No. 9, New York City, 
demonstrated scout activities at a rally held 
in Morris High School by the Patriotic League. 
The demonstration included preparation for 
camp, Scout pace, and the formation of a 
pyramid mount. 





Members of Red Rose Troop No. 1, Grant’s 
Pass, Ore., Mrs. J. T. Fry, Captain, partici- 
pated recently in a patriotic meeting. Their 
lively songs were interspersed between speech- 
es by Canadian officers. The girls give their 
spare time to Red Cross work, making frac- 
ture pillows, knitting and rolling gun wipers. 





Girl Scout Troop No. 12, Bensonhurst, N. 
Y., in conjunction with Boy Scouts realized 
nearly $100 recently at two picture shows. 
The girls donated $5.00 to the Jewish Wel- 
fare League and $2.00 to the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Library fund. The troop has availed 
itself of the privilege of visiting many factor- 
ies, and has indulged in invigorating swimming 
and skating parties. 





At a dance, their initial effort at entertain- 
ing and money making, Troop No. 3, Milton, 
Mass., cleared $45.00. Troop No. 4, Captain 
Davis, assisted in the selling of the tickets and 
attended the dance in a body. Troop No. 10, 
Dorchester, was also present with its captain. 





A plea from the soldiers “over there” for 
smokes from home met with immediate re- 
sponse from Girl Scouts of Sunflower Troop 
No. 1, New Britain, Conn. The girls raised 
money for 200 packages of cigarettes. 





Iris Troop No. 13, of Brooklyn, is knitting 
slumber slippers as well as afghans for the 
soldiers. ——— 


Songs which from time to time have ap- 
peared in Tue Rattry have inspired Troop No. 
1, Lowell, Mass., to engage in a song-writing 
contest. The prize-winning song was sung by 
the Scouts seated around an imitation camp 
fire at an entertainment given by the troop. 





The first patrol, Troop No. 1, Girl Scouts 
of Lexington, Mass., gave a luncheon at the 
home of its captain, Mrs. Robert L. Ryder. 
Two of the girls prepared the soup; four 
cooked the meat and vegetables; and two pre- 
pared the dessert. The cooking of the lunch- 
eon besides being good fun fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the second class test in cookery. 
Members of the patrol are now knitting strips 
seventy-two inches by eight inches, which they 
will later combine into an afghan for the Red 
Cross. 





The Mount Kisco Girl Scouts are taking a 
lively part in the Americanization campaign— 
that most difficult and necessary service to the 
country. They recently participated as ushers 
in a big patriotic mass meeting for women and 
girls. 











Khaki Land for Girls 


Complete outfits :of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Blouses, skirts, middies, bloom- 
ers and coats; junior middies and 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles. belts, manilla 
rope and camping accessories. 








Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Girl Scouts 


Red Bank, New Jersey 


























